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VERTEBRATE  PEST  MANAGEMENT 

Wednesday,  July  30,  9 a.m.  to  Noon 
NHS  Hall,  CUH  Union  Bay 
$15;  pre-registration  required 

14/S  D/1  Pesticide  Recertification  credits  pending. 

INSTRUCTOR:  Dave  Pehling,  Extension  Assis- 
tant, WSU  Cooperative  Extension  Snohomish 
County 

PROGRAM  OVERVIEW:  Landscape  professionals 
experienced  in  diagnosing  and  managing  insect 
nd  disease  pests  are  often  less  prepared  to 
roperly  manage  vertebrate  pests  in  the  land- 
scape. This  program  will  review  identification  of 
pests  by  the  types  of  damage  caused,  and  include 
discussions  on  pest  habits  and  a variety  of 
management  strategies.  Pests  to  be  discussed 
will  include  moles,  voles,  deer,  rabbits,  squirrels, 
mountain  beaver,  raccoons,  rats,  opossums  and 
Canada  geese.  This  program  is  designed  for  entry 
to  intermediate  level  professionals. 


LANDSCAPE  WEED 
IDENTIFICATION  & MANAGEMENT 

Thursday,  September  25,  8:30  a.m.  to  Noon 
Douglas  Classroom,  CUH  Union  Bay 
$17;  pre-registration  required 

WSDA  Pesticide  Recertification  credits  pending. 


PROGRAM  OVERVIEW:  Learn  to  identify  fre- 
quently encountered  fall  perennial  and  winter 
annual  landscape  weeds  using  fresh  and  dried 
specimens,  and  reference  slides.  This  program 
will  include  discussions  of  cultural  (including 
design  considerations),  biological  and  chemical 
management  strategies,  including  a review  of 
products,  restrictions  and  other  issues.  You  may 
bring  along  samples  for  identification  and  discus- 
sion. This  program  is  designed  for  entry  to  inter- 
mediate level  professionals. 


OTHER  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

EDMONDS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  SUMMER 
COURSES:  Turf  Equipment  & Tools;  Turf  Identifi- 
cation & Culture;  Renovation  of  Turf  Areas;  Turf  & 
IPM;  Large  Scale  Irrigation;  Native  Plants  in  the 
Landscape;  Mixed  Border  Practicum;  Summer 
Pruning;  Tools,  Equipment  & Safety;  Landscape 
Studies;  Rhododendrons  & Azaleas;  Plant  Propaga- 
tion; Groundcovers;  Landscaping  for  Wildlife.  For 
registration  information,  call  the  Admissions 
Office  at  (425)  640-1372. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  COURSES:  Summer  Plant  Identifica- 
tion; Soil  Amendments  & Mulches.  Call  (425) 
739-8100  for  more  information. 


INSTRUCTORS:  Bess  Bronstein,  Horticulturist 

«nd  Instructor;  Gina  McAuley,  Sales  Consultant, 
ilbur-Ellis  Company,  Auburn 


PROHORT  BOOKSHELF 

by  Valerie  Easton,  CUH  Horticultural  Librarian 

Starting  again  in  September  after  a brief  summer 
holiday,  the  Miller  Library  will  be  open  on  Satur- 
days, 9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
hours  (9  a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Mondays,  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Tuesdays  through  Fridays).  All  the  books 
listed  below  are  available  in  the  library. 


Creating  a Forestry  for  the  21st  Century:  The  Sci- 
ence of  Ecosystem  Management , edited  by  Kathryn 
A.  Kohm  and  Jerry  F.  Franklin.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Island  Press,  1997. 

Landscape  Design  for  Elderly  and  Disabled  People, 
by  Jane  Stoneham  and  Peter  Thoday.  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk,  UK:  Antique  Collectors’  Club  Ltd.,  1994. 

Landscape  Sprinkler  Design,  by  Robert  E.  Walker 
and  William  Smillie.  San  Luis  Obispo,  CA:  Irriga- 
tion Training  and  Research  Center,  California 
Polytechnic  State  University,  1997. 

Landscaping  Makes  Cents:  Smart  Investments  that 
Increase  Your  Property  Value,  by  Frederick  C. 
Campbell  and  Richard  L.  Dube.  Pownal,  VT:  Storey 
Communications,  Inc.,  1997. 

Micro-Irrigation  Design  for  Landscapes,  by  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Burt  and  Robert  E.  Walker.  San  Luis 
Obispo,  CA:  Irrigation  Training  and  Research 
Center,  California  Polytechnic  State  University, 
1997. 


Vegetation  and  Slopes:  Stabilization,  Protection  antj^ml- 
ogy;  Proceedings  of  the  International  Conference  H&Wat 
the  University  Museum,  Oxford,  29-30  September  1994, 
edited  by  D.  H.  Barker.  London:  Thomas  Telford,  1995. 


ABSTRACT  THINKING: 

Current  Research  Abstracts  of  Interest 

Compiled  by  Dave  Stockdale 

Abstracts  reprinted  here  were  selected  to  represent  the  broad  variety  of 
topics  of  interest  to  our  readership  and  to  stimulate  thinking  and  debate, 
and  are  not  intended  as  endorsements  of  the  research  or  researchers 
cited.  We  suggest  you  read  the  complete  articles  to  evaluate  the  merits  o 
the  information  provided  relative  to  possible  applications  to  your  work 
situation.  All  journals  cited  are  available  in  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library. 


Public  Property  Tree  Preservation 

John  Houde.  Journal  of  Arboriculture  23(2):  83-86.  March, 
1997. 

Preservation  of  trees  on  public  property  is  becom'^^in 
important  issue  with  demolition  of  existing  houseSPid 
the  construction  of  new  homes  on  existing  lots.  In  the 
Chicago  area,  Glencoe,  Highland  Park,  Park  Ridge, 
Winnetka  and  others  have  experienced  this  redevelop- 
ment process.  Glencoe  as  a case  study  offers  us  an 
insight  into  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  preserve  estab- 
lished parkway  trees  from  construction  damage.  This 
article  describes  how  to  structure  the  bureaucracy  of 
municipal  government  to  successfully  preserve  street 
trees  in  older  established  towns  or  neighborhoods. 


The  Northwest  Gardeners’  Resource  Directory,  7th 
Edition,  by  Stephanie  Feeney.  Bellingham,  WA: 
Cedarcroft  Press,  1997. 

Soils:  An  Introduction,  3rd  Edition,  by  Michael  J. 
Singer  and  Donald  N.  Munns.  Upper  Saddle  River, 
NJ:  Prentice  Hall,  1996. 

The  Urban  Forest:  Comprehensive  Management, 
2nd  Edition,  by  Gene  W.  Grey.  New  York:  John 
Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1996. 


Short  and  Long-Term  Effects  of  Treeshelters  on  the 
Root  and  Stem  Growth  of  Ornamental  Trees 

The  Journal  of  Arboriculture  23(2):  49-56.  March,  1997. 

Short-term  (aerated  solution  culture  and  container  nurs- 
ery) and  long-term  (landscape)  experiments  were  con- 
ducted to  study  the  effect  of  treeshelters  on  the  root  anc 
shoot  growth  of  several  ornamental  trees  ( Sequoia 
sempirvirens,  Quercus  lobata,  Quercus  agrifolia, 
Lagerstroemia  indica  ‘Watermelon  Red’,  Ginkgo  biloba, 
Platan  us  race  m os  a,  Fraxinus  latifolia,  and  Populus 
euamericana).  In  general,  plants  grown  in  tree  sf^^s 
were  taller  and  had  some  reduced  caliper  growth. 


ITreeshelters  reduced  top  dry  mass  of  F.  latifolia,  P. 
racemosa,  Q.  agrifolia,  Q.  lobata,  and  P. 
euamericana  and  also  reduced  root  dry  mass, 
root:shoot  ratio,  total  root  length,  and  total  root 
area  for  all  species/cultivars  except  Q.  agrifolia. 
The  results  are  explained  on  the  basis  of  the 
microenvironment  in/around  tree  shelters,  photo- 
synthetic partitioning  and  immobilization  of  plants 
growing  in  shelters.  Management  challenges  and 
potential  usefulness  of  treeshelters  in  landscape 
transplanting  are  also  discussed. 


as  part  of  an  ongoing  process  of  compilation, 
evaluation,  and  refinement,  evolving  to  reflect 
new  ideas  and  evolving  concepts  of  care.  Ideas 
for  approaches  to  design,  including  consideration 
of  maintenance  issues  are  provided. 


Guidelines  for  Designing  Healing  Gardens 

Mara  Eckerling.  Journal  of  Therapeutic  Horticulture 
8:  21-25.  1996. 


Design  Considerations  for  the  Development  of 
Therapeutic  Gardens 

David  Camp.  Journal  of  Therapeutic  Horticulture  8: 
6-11.  1996. 

Recommendations  discussed  in  this  paper  seek 
to  explore  basic  design  qualities  that  enhance 
and  enrich  the  experience  of  nature.  With  new 
gardens  being  built,  expanding  our  opportunities 
for  research,  these  considerations  should  be  seen 


ProHort  Seminar  Registration 


Vertebrate  Pest  Management 
Weed  ID  & Management 


For  this  paper,  a healing  garden  is  defined  as  a 
garden  in  a healing  setting  designed  to  make 
people  feel  better.  The  ideas  for  what  should  be 
in  the  garden  are  taken  from  historic  precedent, 
clinical  studies,  literature,  interviews  with  design- 
ers, and  existing  guidelines.  The  prime  consider- 
ation for  designing  the  space  is  the  emotional 
state,  or  how  a person  would  feel  while  in  the 
space.  A “methodology”  is  presented,  organized 
in  layers.  The  first  layer  incorporates  the  spirit  of 
the  place,  or  what  makes  a place  unique.  The 
second  layer  includes  the  physical  requirements 
to  make  a garden  work  within  a 
particular  setting.  The  final  esoteric 
layer  involves  the  fine  tuning  neces- 
sary to  involve  all  of  a person’s 
senses  while  in  the  garden. 


$15 

$17 


TOTAL:  $. 


Group  Rates:  5 or  more  persons,  less  20%.  Group  registrations  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  ONE  check  or  purchase  order  at  least  1 week  in  advance.  Portion  of  fees  may 
cover  refreshments  and  speaker  expense. 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  University  of  Washington;  receipts  available  at  the  door. 
Mail  payment  and  registration  to:  UW  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  ProHort,  U.  of 
Washington,  Box  354115,  Seattle,  WA,  98195-4115.  For  further  information,  call 
(206)  685-8033. 


Name/Company  Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip  Code 


Biocontrol  of  Mites  with  Midges 

I PM  Practitioner  19(4):  8-10.  April, 
1997. 

Biocontrol  agents  for  mites  are  an 
important  part  of  the  commercial 
insectary  business.  There  are  over 
50  commercial  suppliers  of  predatory 
midges  for  controlling  mites.  This 
article  reviews  information  a user 
must  consider  when  selecting  a 
particular  predatory  mite  and  sup- 
plier. A review  of  mite  midge  biology, 
life  cycle,  enemies,  and  commercial 
availability  are  provided. 


Daytime  Phone 


Evening  Phone 


To  request  disability  accommodation  contact  the  Office  of  the  ADA  Coordinator  at  least  ten  days  in 
advance  of  an  event:  (206)  543-6450  (voice);  (206)  543-6452  (TDD);  (206)  685-3885  (FAX), 
access@u.washington.edu  (email). 


IPM  on  Golf  Courses 

IPM  Practitioner  19(4):  1-7.  April,  1997. 

Intensive  applications  of  insecticides,  herbicides, 
fungicides,  and  synthetic  fertilizers  are  often  used 
to  maintain  the  picture  perfect  quality  of  fairways 
and  greens.  Many  golf  course  superintendents 
would  like  to  make  a change  to  a more  environ- 
mentally friendly  maintenance  regime.  In  this 
article  are  shared  IPM  methods  being  used  by 
some  managers.  These  include  using  such  strate- 
gies as  degree  day  models,  monitoring  of  biologi- 
cal activity,  indicator  plants,  testing,  scouting  and 
monitoring,  and  pest  trapping.  A review  of  suc- 
cessful alternative  disease  control  strategies, 
cultural  methods,  fertility  and  irrigation  programs 
and  more  are  presented. 


College  of  Forest  Resources 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
University  of  Washington 
Box  354115 

Seattle,  WA  98195-4115 
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